This assessment, made more than two decades ago, merits our attention for several reasons: First, it specified a set of mediating variables that must be taken into account in all future research on the effects of parental employment on the child. Second, the review anticipated the pattern of findings to emerge in future research: namely, that the effects of maternal employment vary, depending on a series of mediating factors. Finally, it is both a tribute to the cogency of Maccoby's analysis and a reflection on the uneven progress of our science that her caveats and constructive suggestions are almost as valid today as they were 20 years ago. As we discover in reviewing the work conducted in subsequent decades, her recommendations were honored as often in the breach as in the observance.
But the field did move forward. In a review published only two years later, Stolz (1960:773) was able to find three well-designed investigations reporting essentially negative results in four areas of child behavior: "In studies which met these criteria [adequate control of relevant variables] there was no statistical relation found between maternal employment and delinquency (Bandura and Walters, 1959), adolescent adjustment (Nye, 1959), school marks in high school (Nye, 1959) and dependent-independent behavior of five-year-olds (Siegel et al., 1959)."
One must be cautious, however, about interpreting this set of findings as an indication that mothers' employment has no appreciable impact on children once controls are introduced for confounding social background factors. The effects may be more complex. For example, Stolz examined all the studies included in her review for evidence of a differential impact of maternal work status on boys and girls. Although few analyses of this kind had been done, their results suggested that maternal employment might have a negative effect on sons but not on daughters. Thus, Mathews (1934) reported that sons of working mothers expressed less positive attitudes toward home life than their counterparts from families in which the mother did not work; daughters showed the opposite trend. In a similar vein, Hoffman (1959) found that teachers rated sons of employed mothers as more dependent than sons of mothers who did not work outside the home. An insignificant difference in the same direction also appeared in a study by Hand (1957); the author found a higher percentage of maladjusted boys in the working mothers' group, but a lower percentage of maladjusted girls. In subsequent decades, scientific findings of this same trend would constitute persuasive evidence for its validity.whether it contains a good substitute caretaker), the stability of the husband, and the pressure or absence of tension between husband and
